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REFUTATIONS OF IDEALISM IN THE LOSE 
BLATTER. 

THE Lose Blatter contain several more or less extended 
" Refutations of Idealism," varying in date from (appar- 
ently) early in the eighties to 1793. These have a twofold 
interest. First, they elaborate several steps of the "Refuta- 
tion " in the Critique, and put into definite form as distinct 
proofs what is merely suggested there ; secondly, they give 
striking testimony to the ambiguities which Vaihinger has 
already pointed out, and show that Kant did and did not 
consider himself to be proving the existence of things-in- 
themselves. 

It will be remembered (to refer only to some of the literature 
where the points at issue have been sharply defined) that in 
Mind, IV, pp. in, 408, 557, Caird and Sidgwick discussed the 
meaning of the Ding ausser mir as contrasted with the Vorstel- 
lung eines Dinges ausser mir ; Sidgwick holding that the 
"thing" is here identical with the transcendental object, 
although Kant may have elsewhere distinguished them ; Caird 
holding that here, at least, there is no hint of the thing-in-itself, 
although it is elsewhere presupposed as corresponding to the 
receptivity of our sensibility. Adamson {Philosophy of Kant) 
takes the same view as Caird, though in emphasizing that the sub- 
stance of the theory is " that a given, not self-produced element 
of sensation is involved in external perception," he has suggested 
the difficulty, viz., " given by what ? " Mahaffy and Bernard 
give a lucid comparison of nearly all the passages from the same 
point of view. But Vaihinger, in the Strassb. Abh., and again in 
his Com. II, pointed out the contradictory character of Kant's 
expressions, not only between passages of the two editions but 
in passages of the same edition, showing that Berkeley is 
indirectly involved, and that the note to the Preface of the 
second edition contained probably a reference to things-in- 
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themselves. Finally, Caird (Crit. Philos. of Kant, I, pp. 634, 
636 ff .) admits that " there is a sense in which a reference to 
things-in-themselves as at the basis of external experience is 
involved in the ' Refutation,' " and says that while the primary 
question is the relation of two aspects of experience, "the 
dualism in experience is ultimately connected with the opposi- 
tion between the ego-in-itself and the thing-in-itself ; for the 
latter is ' the ground ' to which the materials of experience are 
attributed, just in so far as these materials are passive affec- 
tions, given to the mind in sense and not supplied by its own 
spontaneity." I will first outline some of the more important 
"proofs," or "studies for proofs," given in the Lose Blatter} 
and then point out some of the most important bearings on the 
difficulties in the Critique. 

I. Kant distinguishes six different ways of refuting idealism. 
Four of these are named in D 8 ; the others are found in various 
other fragments. They are as follows : 

(1) Inner experience as a consciousness of the empirically 
determined existence of myself in time requires the existence 
of outer things. (How these " outer things " are designated 
will be shown below.) This is the proof given in the " Refuta- 
tion," and is frequently referred to (Heft I, pp. 201, 203; Heft 
II, p. 295, etc.). 

(2) The very consciousness of succession or time requires 
space. This is distinguished on p. 204 from (1), but on p. 189 
it is brought into close connection with it, and elaborated in an 
interesting way, as follows, (a) We can represent to ourselves 
a number only by counting successively in time, and then 
taking together this plurality into the unity of a number. 

(b) But this can be done only by setting our units side by side 
in space, for they must be thought as given simultaneously 
(zugleich), i.e., as taken together into one representation. 

(c) This simultaneity, or coexistence, can be cognized only as 
I can (not merely think but) apprehend the given plurality both 
forward and backward, (d) Therefore, an intuition in which 

1 The passages are in Heft I, pp. 101-104, 189, 200-202, 203-205, 209-216, 229, 
263; in Heft II, pp. 36 ft., 254, 285, 294 ff., 367. 
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the manifold is given ansser einander and neben einander, i.e., 
the intuition which makes the idea of space possible, must be 
given in perception. Point (c), above, is further worked out on 
p. 204. "We cannot be conscious of the simultaneity (or 
coexistence) of A and B without a permanent. For all appre- 
hending is successive. But in so far as the succession can 
proceed not merely forwards from A to B, but, as often as I 
please, backward from B to A, it is necessary that A persist. 
The presentations of the senses, A and B, must, therefore, 
have another ground than that in inner sense," etc. The 
dependence of time on space is frequently referred to in the 
Critique, but it rs not, so far as I am aware, worked out so 
fully, or utilized in just this manner (cf. I, p. 214). 

(3) The material or content of our presentations in space 
requires as its source an "outer sense." " For the imagination 
can create an idea of the external only as it affects the outer 
sense (within the organ of the latter), and there would be no 
material for external representations, or ideas of the outer, 
unless there were an outer sense." This argument is found in 
full only in I, p. 203, but is embodied in condensed form in II, 
p. 254, and in the note to Rem. I, following the "Refutation" 
(B 276). It is also somewhat similar to the following, though 
not the same. 

(4) The question at issue is whether sense-perception can be 
distinguished from imagination of outer objects, and Kant 
asserts that the mere form of outer sense-perception, i.e., its 
spatial character, is an immediate, sure, and self-evident crite- 
rion, for while all outer objects have three dimensions, time 
has but one. If, then, we had only imagination, i.e., only the 
inner sense, " in order that our perception should have three 
dimensions such as space has, we should have to think this our 
inner Vorstellung as without us, which is self-contradictory" 
(I, p. 101 ff.). The counterpart of this appears on p. 104. 
"The question arises whether that perception (Anschauung) 
which has the form of the outer sense, viz., imagination, is 
so like that which has also an object of the outer sense that the 
two cannot be distinguished." In exceptional cases (fever, etc.) 
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this may not be possible, but in general " the answer is : 
consciousness can accompany all ideas, therefore those of 
imagination, which, with its play, is itself an object of the inner 
sense. It must, then, be possible to be conscious of the 
imagination as such, because we actually distinguish its products, 
as inner presentations and so as existing in time, from the 
perception of the senses" (cf. p. 212 ff.). This argument, also, 
is hinted at in the note to Rem. I, but as it is found in a sheet 
marked by Kant " zu BogenC," Reicke conjectured that it was 
intended for part of a larger treatise of some sort. As it 
occurs also in a fragment (p. 201 ; cf. also p. 216, and II, p. 36) 
written after 1788, it probably was thought out after the 
second edition of the Critique. 

(5) If there were no outer objects of our senses, and so no 
outer sense but only imagination, we should at least be con- 
scious of the activity of the latter as a spontaneity, whereas we 
are conscious of a presentation of the senses as a merely passive 
determination (I, pp. 201, 212 ff.). This is also suggested in 
the note cited. It is to be observed that neither (3), (4), nor 
(5) has any reference to the determination of the inner experi- 
ence, and so they may fairly be regarded as independent 
arguments. 

(6) Similar to (1), perhaps, in thought, but not in form, is 
the short argument in I, p. 205. "If the soul itself is only 
a phenomenon, and its empirical perception only the form in 
which its own subject is affected in apprehending the manifold 
of a given perception, it follows that this latter perception must 
be something other than inner, viz., outer, and thus that this 
latter is alone immediate." 

II. In the first four arguments the outer objects are not things- 
in-themselves, but phenomena, things in space. This is self-evi- 
dent in the case of (4), and is explicitly declared in the case of 
the first three (I, p. 204). " If our knowledge of outer objects 
had to be a knowledge of them and of space as things-in-them- 
selves, we could never from our sense-presentation of them as 
without us prove their actuality. For only presentations are 
given us ; the cause of them may be either within us or without 
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us, and on this point the sense decides nothing. If, however, the 
presentations both of the inner and of the outer sense are 
merely presentations of things in phenomenal appearance." . . . 
The last sentence is incomplete, but the meaning is clear. The 
passage was probably written after 1787, but the language is 
precisely like that of the first edition, in which the thought is 
that inner and outer are equally real, and equally immediate, 
since both are mere Vorstellungen. It is worthy of notice, also, 
that the phrase Vorstellung des Sinnes is several times used in 
contrast with the phrase Vorstellung der Einbildungskraft. This 
offers a slightly different reconciliation of the verbal contradic- 
tion between the passages contrasted by Vaihinger (Str. Ab., 
p. 131): (1) "All outer objects are merely phenomena, accord- 
ingly nothing but a class of my presentations (A, p. 370); 
(2) "A thing without me, and not merely the presentation of a 
thing without me" (B, p. 275). If in this last passage we 
substitute for 'presentation,' 'presentation by imagination,' 
and for the first ' thing without me,' ' presentation of sense,' 
we have an equivalent which is verbally in accord with the 
first passage, although the real difficulty is not removed. 

III. In argument (5) there is involved a twofold reference, 
(a) to the transcendental object, and (b) to this object as determined 
in space. The general basis of (a) is Kant's fundamental view 
of the sensibility as passive, and of things-in-themselves as the 
correlate of this, i.e., as the source of sensations ; but there are 
special points of interest in the fragment Dn. (1) "The 
possibility of representing in my perception things in space is 
grounded upon the consciousness of a determination by other 
things, and this means nothing else than my original passivity " 
(p. 213). The " other things " which correspond to my original 
passivity can hardly be anything but the things-in-themselves, 
since this is precisely the function of the latter. But (2) these 
"other things" are also spoken of as "things without me." 
" The consciousness of other things without me, a conscious- 
ness which also as intellectual [belonging to the transcen- 
dental consciousness alluded to in what precedes] must be 
presupposed, and which in so far is not a presentation of these 
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things in space, but may be called intellectual perception " 
(p. 21 1). Here, then, we have a "consciousness of things 
without me," which is not a " Vorstellung of them in space." 
Hence, ' without me ' does not necessarily mean ' in space ' 
(cf. Proleg. § 13, Rem. II). But, on the other hand, it must 
be noted (3) that this consciousness of things without me gives 
me " no knowledge of things." " I can become conscious 
[' conscious ' must here be used of empirical consciousness, not 
as in the preceding passage of the transcendental] of the 
permanent without me only in so far as it is given me empirically, 
i.e., in space " (p. 212). " It is through space that the idea of 
an object without me first gains reality." Note in these three 
cases the twofold use of "without me," (a) as indicating 
objects, or things, or a " permanent," of which we may have 
an "idea" or a "consciousness," and (b) as indicating these 
things schematized in space. 

IV. This twofold reference is not limited to the " outer things " 
of argument (5), but is involved in (1) as well. In fact, the 
passage just quoted from p. 211 is a part of a statement of (1); 
and Kant's general doctrine is that things in space are appear- 
ances to us of things-in-themselves, otherwise there would be 
appearance where nothing appears. Further, space and time 
themselves have objective grounds in things-in-themselves 
{Werke, Hart., VI, p. 23). If we bear this in mind, and also 
the ambiguity just proved in the use of the phrase 'without 
me,' we may understand the possibility of the next passage to 
be cited, which at first appears to be in striking opposition to 
the usage of the Critique, and even to the very essence of the 
transcendental method. 

V. In 1793 Kant claims an immediate consciousness of some- 
thing without me which exists as thing-in-itself. The passage 
is found on p. 295 of Heft II, and reads as follows: "The 
impossibility of determining our existence in the succession 
of time by the succession of presentations in us, and yet the 
actuality of this determination of our existence is an immediate 
consciousness of something without me which* corresponds to 
these presentations, and which exists not merely in my presen- 
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tation, but as thing-in-itself, because otherwise from this 
presentation itself no determination in time of my existence 
would be possible." The part of the passage beginning with 
" and which exists " was inserted after the original sentence 
was written. As first written it ran, " something without me 
which corresponds to these presentations, and this perception 
cannot be illusion (Schein)." It cannot be Schein, but why not 
Erscheinung ? Is the only alternative that between illusion and 
thing-in-itself ? Why not phenomenon ? Apparently because 
a phenomenon that were not an appearance of a real thing-in- 
itself would be an illusion. But this " something without me 
which corresponds to my presentations," is it in space ? If 
not, how can it be of any use for determining my existence in 
time ? If it is in space it is no longer Ding-an-sich. This 
dilemma is to be met, I think, only by the ambiguity noted in 
the preceding paragraph. 'Without me' means primarily 
'other than me'; secondarily, 'external in space,' the schema- 
tized form of ' otherness.' In addition to the citations in the 
last paragraph I quote one more from the same fragment there 
cited (I, p. 216). "That we can be conscious of an outer 
relation, and yet never be able to know the object itself, but 
only the form of the relation of ourself to the presence of the 
object, — this makes no difficulty." Whether it "makes no 
difficulty " may be a question, but the distinction is the clue to 
Kant's varying utterances. 

VI. The twofold meaning of ' without ' corresponds to the two- 
fold consciousness. ' Without,' meaning ' in space,' is correla- 
tive to the empirical consciousness ; ' without,' meaning ' other 
than,' is correlative to the transcendental consciousness. The 
object in space is apprehended through the outer senses, and 
known through the categories ; the consciousness of other 
things without me is an " intellectual perception " which gives 
no knowledge of things (I, p. 211; cf I, p. 124; II, p. 36 ff. ; 
I, p. 205). In this last passage a threefold consciousness is 
distinguished. The main conclusions of Vaihinger and Caird 
(in his Crit. Phil, of Kant) are thus confirmed by Kant's latest 
utterances. At the same time the criticism of Sidgwick, while 
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not justified in the particular passage, has its truth when 
applied to Kant's other expressions, and in one passage, at least, 
Kant not merely assumes but attempts to prove the existence 
of a thing-in-itself. Finally, we not only have ' realism ' in the 
first edition, as Vaihinger showed, but ' idealism ' later (prob- 
ably) than the second edition, although the latest passage of 
all is the most 'realistic.' James h Tufts> 

University of Chicago. 



